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Chat Religions Teaching shall fe give in our 
Sunday Achools? 


By Rev. James Harwoon, B.A. 


egal form in which the subject of this short paper is stated 

implies that some religious teaching is to be given, and there- 
fore we assume so much at once without staying to prove its 
necessity. And yet this is oftener acknowledged in theory than in 
practice, for there certainly are a great many classes in our Sunday 
schools that meet week by week without receiving any positive, direct 
religious teaching. Now, although the objects of our schools are so 
wide that no really good teaching of any kind can well be excluded, 
yet the Sunday school, after all, is a special institution for a special 
work, and a work, moreover, that becomes more and more peculiarly 
its own. Our scholars may study science, or literature, or read 
story-books, or learn how to catch eels, even if they do not come to 
the Sunday school; but neither in their homes, nor in their day 
schools, nor in their workshops, nor anywhere except in the Sunday 
school, are they in the least likely to obtain what is known as 
religious education. If this be so, our sense of the need of religious 
education will be shown in our desire to make use of the Sunday 
school for this particular. purpose. 

Let it be at once admitted that the most effective education of 
our scholars’ religious fee/zngs is that which is indirect, and, on the 
part of the teacher, unconscious. It consists in the subtle influences 
which one soul may exert over others: influences which find ex- 
pression in such seeming trifles as the tone of voice, the kindling 
eye, the winning countenance, the friendly grasp of the hand, and 
that indefnable aroma which surrounds the personality of everyone 
who is conversant with ‘religious realities. In this sense every 
religious man or woman is constantly imparting influences of the noblest 
kind without being aware of it. No rules or methods need or can be 
prescribed, Like the wind, the spirit of God bloweth where it listeth. 
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But it is quite possible, and not infrequent for a child to have 
been under influences of this kind, without having within himself 
the principles, convictions, and hopes which are the foundations of 
religious motives. It is very pleasant to enjoy the perfume of a 
flower; but if I am to reproduce it in my own garden-plot, I must 
have some seed or root. Religious feeléngs are undoubtedly of great 
importance, but they are not of themselves sufficient. 

Some people say that religion isso natural that children will grow 
up into it without being taught. On the other hand, it is urged that 
it is so difficult that it is all but impossible to teach it. There isa 
sense in which each of these statements is equally true and equally 
untrue. 

I would begin with the broad bases of ‘“‘absolute religion,” 
common to all churches—God, the spiritual nature of man, duty, 
immortality. These subjects admit of very different modes of treat- 
ment, according to the age and capacity of the scholars, and with 
such helps as Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘‘Hymns in Prose,’ Miss Gillies’ 
“Lessons in Religion,” Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s ‘‘Outline Lessons 
in Religion,” and ‘‘Man’s Knowledge of God,’’ Rev. J. P. Hopps’ 
“The Future Life,’ no teacher need be ata loss for materials or 
suggestions. 

But we cannot rest here. Churches, as they now exist, are 
separated from each other in respect not so much of the ultimate 
truths of absolute religion as of the facts of historical religion. 
Banish all controversies about the Bible, the person of Christ, and 
the authority of the Church, and we might be very near recognising 
“our common Christianity.” But we cannot banish them; whether 
we like it or not these are the questions upon which churches are 
divided, questions of direct practical importance, and questions 
moreover that must be settled, if they ever are settled, not by mere 
pious feeling, but principally by criticism, research, and intelligent 
reasoning. And even if we ourselves think that the questions 
with which historical religion is concerned are unimportant, others 
do not agree with us, so that we are still separated from them on 
what they, at least, regard as vital questions. 

These are facts, not of our own making, which we must recog- 
nise. Whatever may be our hopes of the distant future the religious 
world in which we live is divided into a number of churches. Possibly 
none of them is exactly what we would wish it to be in all respects, 
but we cannot put off religious worship and fellowship until the 
millennium arrives. We find that one of the existing churches 
meets our case better than any of the rest. We hope that those who 
at present are members of the junior church, i.e. the Sunday school, 
will, by and by, pass into the upper division, i.e. the congregation. 
How shall we bring this about? 

In the first place, by cultivating their religious feelings in the 
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manner already indicated; and, in the second place, by setting 
before them distinct religious truths as we believe them. It is with 
the latter alone that we are now concerned. 

I would begin, then, by teaching children quite simply and un- 
controversially the main elements of my religious faith. I would 
speak to them of the one God, the Father, and would say nothing 
about the Trinity. I would get them to know about and to love 
Jesus, the son of God, but would let alone the doctrine of God the 
Son. I should wish them to have sacred associations with the Bible, 
and to read suitable parts of it, but would say nothing about its 
authority and infallibility. That is how I would begin; and then as 
the scholars grew older I should tell them, not only what I believe, 
but why I believe, and in doing so should inevitably have to deal 
with the controversial aspects of doctrine. And why not? Our 
young men and women are constantly being brought into contact 
in their workshops and mills with those who have been differently 
brought up; they are challenged and put on their defence; the beliefs 
which they are supposed to hold are misrepresented by those who take 
up the popular cry. We are therefore guilty of an injustice both to our 
convictions and to our young people in sending the latter out into a 
world, which, theologically speaking, is hostile, without fitting them 
for the difficulties they will certainly have to face. They should be 
prepared for the theological attacks they are sure to meet. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that if we say nothing to them about 
doctrinal differences they will remain in happy ignorance of 
them. That is simply impossible; and the only question, therefore, 
is whether they shall remain connected with us from mere blind 
habit, or whether they shall drift away, as so many do, because 
they see no reason for remaining, or whether, as I, for one, 
believe to be best of all, they shall be attached to the school and 
congregation not merely by the tie of early association, but by an 
intelligent appreciation of the religious truths they have been taught. 
It requires some courage for a minority of one or a few to hold out 
against a large number who can wield threats and hopes for time 
and eternity; who can insult with pity or exasperate with ridicule ; 
and the very least we can do for those whom we wish to retain is to 
enable them to give a reason for the hope that is in them. 

For the sake, then, of our scholars themselves, for the sake of 
loyalty to conviction, and for the sake of our congregations, which 
though they may be small and few, have played and may still play 
an honourable part in our religious and national life, I say that we 
ought by all fair means and persuasion to instil into our scholars’ 
minds, not only the basal truths of universal religion, but also the 
distinctive doctrines which characterise us as a religious com- 
munity. 
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LITERARY CLUBS & CLASSES, 
By J. J. WrRicuHT. 


READER of the Helper writes to its Editor: ‘‘I have been looking 
7 anxiously for a second paper by Mr. Wright en his method of con- 
ducting his Literary Classes. The first appeared in your March number, 
and another was promised in Autumn.’’ By way of reminder our Editor 
sent the quoted sentences to me, and, as they seem to be the shortest cut 
to my subject again, I make use of them. ; ‘ 

Assuming then that anyone actually interested will have read, or will 
read, the previous paper, in which the reason for, and the method of, 
conducting these classes are briefly sketched, and in which also three 
hints from experience are given, I go on now to fulfil my promise, which 
was,—to offer a few practical suggestions to those of my tellow-teachers 
who should wish to form a literary class. 

And the first general suggestion that occurs to me is this: Don’t 
start a literary class (or anything, in fact) merely because somebody else 
has one. Be sure you have a deeper reason than that. The young 
human nature we have to deal with in our different places is so varied 
that what may do there may die here, and mere imitaticn so often “‘ spells 
ruin ’’ to’our borrowed scheme. 

Fellow-teachers will pardon my putting this item in the forefront, 
because I am certain that many failures of our little institutions are due to 
the fact that they didn’t grow out of our real needs, but were loosely 
grafted on us, and we hadn’t sufficient sap within ourselves to keep the 
toreign branch alive. In other words, our institutions mostly fail through 
not meeting the natural wants of our life at the time. 

Of course my readers will see that I say this in the genuine interest of 
literary classes. I am anxious that, if started, they shall succeed. I 
believe in them enthusiastically. Next to our Sunday services, there are 
few things, for the culture of mind and feeling, that I more fervently have 
faith in. But, lest anyone should. make an unsuccessful attempt, by 
reason of the above circumstances, and either blame himself as incapable, 
or blame his young folk as hopeless, I offer the suggestion in opening. 

There is a second general suggestion which arises out of that, narhely: 
Never conclude you have failed until you have tried every way you can 
think of. ‘‘ Too. many irons in the fire’’ is a common expression, and a 
common enough matter of fact for many of us too! Some people say: you 
can’t have too many,—tongs, poker, coal-rake and all. I am not sure 
that I agree with them. But it certainly is advisable to try everything, 
and whenever the poker doesn’t do, to use the tongs or the rake. 

But, now, supposing that even only one man or woman has a deep 
desire to create or quicken a literary taste in others, I am positive it can 
be done. The greatest success I ever had, so far as numbers were con- 
cerned, was during a six months’ stay in what a friend called ‘a wild, 
nail-making district,’ where a knowledge of modern literature was, to say 
the least, not very prevalent. To my surprise we had an average attend- 
ance of twenty-five. I] do not say that all these were hungering and 
thirsting for classic literature, but state the fact that for those few months 
they did attend, some of them coming long distances ; and although there 
may have been something of the ‘‘new broom”? in the affair, yet I know 
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by private talks with four or five of them that, though they spoke little in 
class, an impulse had been given to their minds in the direction of good 
literature which they would ever feel grateful for. 

And this leads to one special suggestion as to how a class may be 
started. A capital beginning may be made by a simple, interesting, 
earnest lecture on an author, interpreting and reading some choice selec- 
tions from his works, and so arousing a wish in the audience to know 
more of such writings. There is one disadvantage about this way of 
beginning; it is that you usually gain too many members by it! I gave 
a lecture, for example, on ‘‘ Four Ways of General Culture,’’ and at the 
end forty people gave in their names to join the literary class I had 
proposed. They dwindled down in a week or two to twenty-five. This 
always happens under the above method ; a few meetings pass, and the 
process of natural selection goes inevitably on. The teacher, if it be his 
first attempt, perhaps grieves to see it; but he may be sure that those who 
are left are the strongest, at that period, for his purpose, and, of course, the 
weaker ones, who this season go to the wall, are not killed off, so that he 
may reasonably expect, perchance, by some means or other, to draw them 
again another time within that literary environment of his, by which he 
aims to very practically assist the evolution of all that is thoughtful, pure, 
and immortal within them. 

Hence, I mention another method of instituting a class which, though 
humbler and quieter, will save the teacher from much disappointment, 
and does not require a formal lecture. It is a method with which I began 
in Manchester. Choose an author plain and popular enough, be familiar 
with his writings, speak individually to those you think likely, invite them, 
if necessary, press and persuade them, to meet you on such a night, and 
then, bring in others from time to time. 

Perhaps, as a further suggestion, | might say here that, after trying 
several authors, I know of noneso good for this purpose as Longfellow. [ 
have never tried Whittier yet, but am inclined to think he might be ‘‘ under- 
standed of the people.’’ But Longfellow comes decidedly first for the purpose. 
Our own literary class is this season reading ‘‘ Hiawatha,’ and will 
probably go on to the ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” if not to ‘‘The Golden 
Legend.”’ Last seasen we read ‘‘ Evangeline,’”’ and ‘‘ Miles Standish,” 
But I should not begin with these longer poems. The ‘‘short swallow- 
flights of song’’ are best to start with. Looking back to my record of 
last year’s reading, I see.that we studied, on an average, about four short 
poems a night. Our method was somewhat as described in the March 
Helper, and I give the names of pieces for two nights as an indication of 
the work:—The Psalm of Life,*The Day is Done, The Village Black- 
smith, *The Arrow and the Song, The Beleaguered City, God’s Acre, 
The Good Part, *The Bridge, When beginning our study of Longfellow 
again this winter I found on inquiry that those poems to which I have 
put asterisks had become general favourites. 

Suggestion as to place of meeting may be worth mentioning. We 
tried the plan last season of meeting at each other’s houses in turn. This 
year we have agreed to meet during three months at the school and three 
months at each other’s homes. As I do not feel able to say, all things 
considered, exactly which is best, I leave the suggestion to the considera- 
tion of readers. It will be obvious that so much depends upon distances, 
conveniences, &c, 
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A further suggestion, about which I can be very definite, is this: The 
teacher must always be well prepared. It will not do for him to take 
down his book from the shelf just as he is going to the class, never 
having looked at it since last meeting. I know this won’t do, because I 
have trusted to it, more than once, and failed, as I deserved to do. I 
have also failed sometimes to teach as I should have done through those 
times of weariness or illness that visit us all, and are scarcely ever 
accommodating enough guests to visit us when we’ve nothing to do. 

But this is certain, that, as far as in him lies, the teacher of a 
Literary Class must carefully prepare; he must be master of what is to 
be read, he must be in touch with the author, and able quickly to waken 
up the minds of his class into living connection with the writer they are 
met together to read. 

Members of the class will bring weariness and dulness enough to the 
meeting. Nor are they to be blamed for it, coming often from hard day 
labour and tasks anything but literary. It is for the teacher to act as a 
moving spirit. If he do not, he may expect to have a poor night. But 
if he gets ready for it, has a good knowledge of what is coming, aims to 
simplify and vivify everything that is read, he will kindle the minds and 
feelings of his class until they wonder themselves to find within fresh 
teouehts and new visions of things unseen and seen. 

A suggestion or two may here be given to members of a Literary 
Class. As you should always know what poem or poems are going to be 
read, make a point of looking through them pretty carefully and forming 
your own idea of their meaning before the night of meeting. At the 
meeting tell your ideas, talk as freely as you can, and, even if your ideas 
are wide of the mark, your attempt will help you greatly to grasp the 
right meaning when you have it. Then, just as carefully look through 
the poems again during the week after the meeting, and you will wonder 
at the amount of meaning you find in some of the verses, which perhaps 
you will learn and never forget. But what, after all, is the speciality of 
these Literary Classes? I shall not venture, in this paper, either to 
compare or contrast them with any other method of culture. No one 
who knows me will say that I under-rate any means of mental or spiritual 
improvement possible to our young folk. The speciality, however, of 
the idea of a Literary Class is this: it aims to set the minds of our 
young people, in a way that they don’t dislike, straight at the sources 
of the best thought and purest language of our day. Surely it is great 
thought and noble feeling we wish to cultivate in them. The power of 
ready speech and a knowledge of ancient history are worth having, but 
they cannot do for the mind and soul more than flood it with thoughts, 
fill it with emotions, that tend to ripen character. I claim for writings 
such as Longfellow’s, Tennyson’s, and others that they do this 
pleasurably and direct. I think of three young people in my own class 
while I write who, from uncouthness and commonness, have, by contact 
with the works of the two writers mentioned, visibly developed into a 
rarer tone of thought and a finer growth of character. This needs must 
be so. No living mind can possibly be brought into contact with any 
one of our good authors without being “‘lifted up and strengthened.” 
And when sucha banquet of mental nourishment and moral stimulus 
has been provided for us by these kings of thought and art it makes one 
pity the many, many people one knows who so much need this heavenly 
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food. And then, ‘‘the appetite grows by what it feeds on.’’ Get our 
young folk to taste and see how good these higher writings are, and they 
will have little appetite for pleasures that are lower, but a gradually 
growing desire for that spiritual ‘‘meat and drink’’ which so many 
“know not of.” 

A hitherto unpublished letter of Longfellow’s has just been made 
known. It was written to the mistress of a girls’ school in Chicago, and 
ran as follows:—'‘‘To those who ask how I can write so many things that 
sound as if I were as happy as a boy, please say that there is in this 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring town, a pear-tree planted by Governor 
Endicott, two hundred years ago, and that this tree still bears fruit which 
it is impossible to distinguish from the young tree in flavour. I suppose 
that the tree makes new wood every year, so that some part of it is 
always young. Perhaps that is the way with some men when they grow 
old. I hope it is so with me.”’ 

And then he adds: ‘‘I am glad to hear that your boys and girls con- 
tinue to take so great an interest in poetry. ‘That is a very good sign, 
for poetry may be said to be the flower and perfume of thought, and a 
perpetual delight, clothing all the mere commonplaces of life ‘with 
golden exhalations of the dawn.’”’ 


ODhe Religions Sects of our On Times. 


By Rev. JAMES RUDDLE. 


VI. THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


HERE are many lives of the brothers Wesley, and histories of 
Methodism. Most of the latter are big and unwieldy, though 
abundantly interesting. It would be impossible fairly to summarise the 
shortest of them in two or three pages. I will therefore let them alone 
and describe Methodism as I know it. For further accounts see Rev. 
Brooke Herford’s ‘‘ Religion in England,’’ Miss Cooke’s ‘ Footprints,” 
and two or three pages in Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English People.”’ 
The great aim of Methodism is to convert people, to save their souls; 
it is an organisation for missionary work. According to the society rules 
drawn up by John Wesley a man is fit to become a Methodist as soon as 
he ‘‘desires to flee from the wrath to come and be saved from his sins.” 
Unto this day this remains as the one condition of membership in the 
Wesleyan churches. An able Wesleyan minister, remarking upon this 
fact, has said that, as there is no doctrinal test for the admission of lay 
members into Methodist society, the wonderful uniformity to be found 
among them must be simply owing to a common Christian experience. 
That statement needs modification. 

There is a common Christian experience no doubt, and every care is 
taken that it shall tend the same way. No ministers undergo such rigid 
examinations as regards both belief and experience as the Wesleyans. 
‘Our creed,’”’ said Dr. Osborne, ‘‘is the longest in Christendom; it 
consists of five volumes;’’ referring to Wesley’s sermons and ‘Notes on 
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the New Testament,’”’ in which all candidates for the ministry are ex- 
amined. Thus uniformity of pulpit teaching is insured. Again, the 
catechisms used in Wesleyan Sunday schools teach a very definite scheme 
of doctrine. The Unity of God, the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, 
the immortality of the human soul, the fall of man, the atonement made 
by Christ, the way of salvation through faith, and the endlessness of 
hell’s torments are set forth in language clear and precise, and taught to 
all the scholars. 

But still more effective is the teaching of the hymn book, used by 
command of Conference in every Wesleyan chapel. If the catechism 
gives an orderly exposition of evangelical doctrine, the hymn book ex- 
pounds as clearly, and in a much more effective manner, the bearing of 
those doctrines upon the spiritual life. Says John Wesley in the preface: 
‘‘The hymns are not carelessly jumbled together, but carefully ranged 
under proper heads, according to the experience of real Christians. So 
that this book is, in effect, a little body of experimental and practical 
divinity.’ The entire spiritual history of man is here interpreted into 
Methodistic phraseology. The careless sinner, the awakened sinner, the 
mourner convinced of sin and praying for repentance, the hopeful 
penitent, the joyful believer, the earnest worker, the thoughtful inter- 
cessor, the seeker after perfection, the believer saved, are all placarded 
before the mind of the Methodist learner, who sees in this orderly pro- 
gression the path which he has to walk, and is taught to interpret the 
thronging thoughts of sorrow and hope, of penitence and holy aspiration 
which arise within him, according to this settled scheme of a Christian 
life. 

Following these hymns of personal experience are a number of 
‘society’? hymns which indicate no less clearly the relations in which the 
members are expected to stand towards each other. There are hymns 
for the society on meeting, for the society parting, for the society giving 
thanks and praying. It would be difficult to find anywhere hymns more 
homely and heavenly. 


And are we yet alive, 
And see each other’s face? 
Glory and praise to Jesus give 
For his redeeming grace. 


* * * * 
Through thee we now together came, 
In singleness of heart, 
We met, O Jesus, in thy name 
And in thy name we part. 


We part in body not in mind, 
Our minds continue one, 

And, each to each in Jesus joined, 
We hand in hand go on. 


Lines like these are not so poetic as, perhaps, Mr. Wesley believed them 
to be. But their simplicity and truth have made them more effectual 
than the finest poetry could have been. When they were written they 
expressed, not the feelings which the author supposed Christians might 
have in some ideal church, but the feelings of those very living Christians 
who met together in Methodist societies to sing them. Sometimes one 
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can see clearly as in a mirror the troubles to which these early Methodist 
societies were exposed : 


All are not lost or wandered back; 
All have not left thy church and thee; 
There are who suffer tor thy sake, 
Enjoy thy glorious infamy, 
Esteem the scandal of thy cross, 
And only seek divine applause. 


Toa Methodist these quotations suggest memories of the class-meeting. 
The members of a Wesleyan church are divided into a number of classes, 
each containing from five or six to as many as twenty or more persons 
under the guidance of a ‘‘leader.’’ Each class meets once a week. 
Every member contributes at least one penny per week towards the 
support of the minister, and usually a quarterly subscription in addition. 
Payments are usually made very quietly and regularly, it being always 
understood that inability to pay can exclude no one from a class. The 
work of the class is to cultivate the religious life. According to the old 
method the class leader would call upon each member to declare his 
experience, after hearing which, such advice, or encouragement, or 
warning, or rebuke, as the case required would be administered by the 
leader, and accepted in silence. The meeting begins with singing and 
prayer, and concludes in the same manner. Occasionally the class will 
resolve itself into a simple prayer meeting: hymns and prayers alter- 
nating till the allotted hour for class meeting has passed. To many the 
class meeting seems to be the very essence of Methodism: no moments 
are so sacred as those in which the members are revealed to each other 
soul to soul, feeling each others’ weaknesses, praying for each others’ 
good. But on the other hand a great disinclination to attend class has 
been often manifested, and even rebellion against the rule which makes 
it obligatory on every member. Modest persons have felt that they could 
not, and ought not, to speak to others concerning their own secret soul 
history; others have felt that their experience could not be truly expressed 
in the conventional terms, that they have hopes and fears, trials and 
successes, that are not within the experience of believers as understood in 
class meeting, in fact that for better or for worse they have ‘“‘ outgrown”’ 
the class meeting, and cannot feel at home there. To meet these it has 
been sometimes proposed that attendance at class shall be optional, and 
attempts have been sometimes made to modify somewhat the form of 
proceedings in class, and to assimilate it to an ordinary Bible class. The 
question constantly recurs, how far can Methodism adapt itself to the 
feelings and needs of the times without ceasing to be Methodism ; how 
can it adapt itself to this age without blameably conforming to this world? 
Similar questions are forced on the consideration of other bodies of 
Christians. 

Another institution peculiar to Methodism is the annual covenant 
service. On the first Sunday in the New Year all the members, together 
with any serious persons in the congregation who may wish for admission, 
meet together for making or renewing the ‘‘ Covenant.’’ The form is 
not invariable, but the usual custom is for the minister to read a form of 
solemn promise, by which the members pledge themselves to be servants 
of God and of His Christ, to do the work assigned them, to accept the 
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Providence of God thankfully and without murmuring, placing themselves 
entirely in His hands for better or for worse, vowing by His grace to do 
His will at all risks and in all circumstances. 
Me, if Thy grace vouchsafe to use, 
Meanest of all Thy creatures, me, 
The deed, the time, the manner choose, 
Let all my fruit be found of Thee; 
Let all my works in Thee be wrought, 
By Thee to full perfection brought. 


The ordinary form of assent to the covenant is to stand up, and by that 
sign pledge oneself to the solemn vow that has been read. This service 
is usually followed by the communion of the Lord’s supper, which among 
the Wesleyans is a quiet, solemn service, the bread and wine being 
reverently taken in a kneeling posture. 

It has often occurred to me that a modified form of the covenant 
service might most helpfully be adopted in some of our own congregations. 
It would give our young people an opportunity for a quiet and yet bold 
profession of faith in and allegiance to Christ, it would furnish a most 
suitable opportunity for meditation and prayerful resolve to our elders. 
Such an institution would have the advantage of being unencumbered by 
meaningless and graceless titles and pretentions. The covenanted ones 
would not become captains or overseers of any sort, they would be bound 
together simply by the dear love of comrades. 

The Wesleyan plan of shifting the ministers every two or three years, 
its method of utilising the speaking abilities of its laymen by making 
them local preachers, are very well known, and need not detain us. I 
have wished to show the spirit of Methodism, and not to explain its com- 
plex organisation. : 

Within certain wide limits Methodism is completely successful. Its 
gospel is capable, in its founder’s words, of ‘‘animating senseless stones.”’’ 
It finds a man a careless, hardened sinner, and leads him by a carefully 
prepared path till it presents him entirely sanctified in Christ Jesus. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of souls have been thus led and thus de- 
livered by Methodism. There are souls whom it cannot save, minds that 
cannot be brought under its influence, who have difficulties that it cannot 
solve, and burdens that it cannot remove. For life has developed since 
the time of Wesley, and men have intellectual and practical difficulties to 
face, of which he never dreamed. And it is possible for a man to be 
more anxious about evolution or Home Rule than about saving his soul. 
To Methodism as to other forms of devotion the words of the Master 
apply, ‘‘ He that is able to receive it let him receive it.’’ For as there 
are some whom it can never touch, there are others so sensitive and con- 
scientious as hardly to be able to endure it. 

There is I believe a certain machine for weaving cloth which stops 
automatically as soon as a thread breaks, it will not go on using its 
power for mischief instead of good. Few human organisations are so 
sensitive. They keep on at the same rate whether to build up or to 
destroy, The terrors of a Sunday evening Methodist sermon alarm and 
wound some timid souls. They are but as the weak threads which break. 
Meantime the machinery of Methodism is doing its great work, produc- 
ing order where there was chaos, righteousness where there was nothing 
but lawlessness and sin. 
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Heasons on the dinistry of Jeans. 
Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 
By Pror. J. ESTLIN CaRPENTER, M.A. 


XXIV. THE RESURRECTION, Luke xxiv. 


HIS is confessedly the most difficult subject in the whole of the 

Gospels. I offer, first, some hints on the synoptical narratives, and 

then a few supplemental thoughts on the larger question. But the limits 

of my space oblige me to be exceedingly brief. “Those who desire further 

detail must consult the various lives of Jesus already named (Sunday 
School Helper, 1885, pp. 26, 27). 


(A.) Mareriars or Luke xxiv. 


This chapter contains five sets of statements, some very brief, some 
amplified. (1) On the first day of the week, the grave is found empty 
by the women ; they are informed by two men in dazzling apparel that 
Jesus is living ; they convey the news to the eleven, who do not believe it. 
(2) The same day two disciples, on their way to Emmaus, are joined by 
Jesus, who converses with them ; at first they do not know him, but when 
he offers a thanksgiving over their meal they recognise him, and in the 
same moment he vanishes. (3) The disciples immediately return to 
Jerusalem, where they find the eleven assembled together, and now 
convinced that Jesus is risen, as he has appeared to Simon. (4) As 
they are talking, Jesus suddenly stands in their midst, and speaks and 
eats with them. (5) From the room where they had met, Jesus leads 
them forth on to the Mount of Olives. Here, while in the act of blessing 
them, he is parted from them. 

The account in Lk., therefore, places all the appearances zz or near 
Ferusalem, and represents them as all taking place zz one day. 

From what sources Lk. obtained his materials, we cannot tell: (1) has 
elements in common with all the gospel narratives. (2) is peculiar to Lk. 
(3) is not recorded in any other gospel, but may be founded on the 
appearance referred to in J Cor. xv. 5. (4) has a parallel in fohn xx. 
Ig sqq. (5) is not confirmed by the other gospels, though a similar 
parting (with important differences) is related in Acts i. 6-12. Observe 
that the narratives here contained have received many little amplifying 
and explanatory touches: see Revisers’ margin on vv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 
51, 52. 

(B.) Tue Empty Grave, Lh. xxiv. 1-12, cp. Mt. xxviii. I-10, 
Mk, xvi. 1-8. 


(i.) At the sepulchre, vv. 1-7. After the sorrowful Sabbath rest, 
early in the morning of the first day in the week, the faithful women who 
had come out of Galilee (xxili. 55, xxiv. 10), go to the tomb to render 
the last offices of love to the master’s body. They are surprised to see 
the stone rolled away from the mouth of the rock-hewn grave ; still more 
surprised when they enter in and find no body: most surprised and 
frightened of all when they are addressed by two men in dazzling gar- 
ments. Observe, Lk. knows nothing of the wonderful earthquake of M2., 
which takes place after the arrival of the women at the tomb, when the 
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angel of the Lord descends with lightning flash, himself rolls away the 
stone in their presence, and sits upon it. The heavenly messengers (Mt. 
and Mk. have only one) address the women: ‘‘ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead?’’ and remind them of a prediction of resurrection 
alleged to have been made in Galilee.* This seems another version of 
the tradition in Mt. and Mk., according to which the women are desired 
to tell the disciples that Jesus is going before them into Galilee, and will 
meet them there. : 

(ii.) The disciples, vv. 8-12. When the women return, they report 
what they have seen and heard, but the disciples are quite incredulous. 
According to M/k. xvi. 8, however, the women were too much frightened 
even to speak of it (here, unfortunately, the original narrative breaks 
off) : while in /t. they have an interview with Jesus himself on the way, 
who renews the injunction that ‘‘his brethren’’ are to go into Galilee, 
and meet him there. This they accordingly do, vv. 10, 16 sqq., and Mt. 
therefore (in direct opposition to Zk.) places the appearance to the eleven 
in Galilee, after the lapse of a period of unspecified length. _ 

[The fourth gospel has a peculiar version of its own, showing many 
differences of detail. The first appearance takes place to Mary Magda- 
lene only; the same day Jesus shows himself to the disciples, i.e. at 
Jerusalem ; a week later the manifestation is repeated ; and the writer 
concludes by stating that many other signs were also done which he has 
not recorded, xx. 30, 31. In an appendix, xxi., it is related that Jesus 
also manifested himself at the sea of Tiberias. Thus there is here an 
attempt to combine the Galilean and Ferusalem traditions. | 


(C.) On THE Way To Emmaus, LE. xxiv. 13-32. 


So far, Jesus has not been seen by anyone. But on the same day 
two disciples are on their way to Emmaus, perhaps to be identified with the 
modern Khamasa, about eight miles S.W. of Jerusalem. Jesus draws 
near as a fellow-traveller and joins in their talk. They do not recognise 
him, till at the evening meal as he breaks bread and offers thanks, their 
eyes are:opened by the familiar act and the well-remembered tones. Then 
as they know him, he vanishes. Observe that the conversation which is 
reported is a theological (or Christological) argument. It is a demon- 
stration of the Messianic character of Jesus founded on prophecy. This 
kind of argument was, we know, frequent in the early Church, especially 
when addressed to Jews. But it is hardly a kind of argument we can 
imagine Jesus himself employing, when just returned to earth from the 
mysterious land of the dead. Had he nothing more to say than to dwell 
on the ‘‘evidences’’? On the other hand, the story has a singular and 
pathetic charm of its own, as we think of the way in which our eyes are 
often holden so that we do not recognise the true character of those who 
are with us—we are too preoccupied with our own interests, cares, plans, 
griefs—and only discover when they are taken from us what companion- 
ship we have enjoyed. And how often ‘our hearts burn within us,’’ and 
we have not tried to understand the meaning of their kindling glow. 


(D.). THe APPEARANCE TO Simon PETER, LA. xxiv. 33-35. 
Peculiar to Lk. among the gospel narratives. The disciples, returning 
to Jerusalem with their joyful news, find the eleven all together in the 


* Compare on Luke ix. 22, &c. 
P 2 
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same light of glad faith,—the Lord had appeared to Simon. The tidings 
of the travellers, therefore, confirm a trust already wakened. Observe that 
in the appendix to Mk. xvi. 12, 13, where the same incident is plainly 
referred to, the eleven have not heard of the appearance to Peter, and no 
more believe the two disciples from Emmaus in the evening than they 
believed the women in the morning. 


(E.) Jesus AND THE ELEVEN, Lk. xxiv. 36-49. 


(i.) The bodily presence, vv. 36-43. As they are speaking, they 
are suddenly conscious that the Master is there. In the view of the 
writer his appearance was probably intended to be miraculous, as 
was his disappearance at Emmaus. His presence, however, at first 
awakes no joy, only consternation and alarm. ‘The disciples imagine 
that they see a ghost: but he offers two proofs of his bodily reality, (1) he 
invites them to handle his limbs, (2) he eats before them. It is possible 
that in this narrative some touches have been added from that in the 
fourth gospel: comp. the doubtful words in L&. xxiv. 36 with Fohn xx. 19; 
and the whole of the doubtful verse Lk. xxiv. 40 with Fohn xx. 20. 
In the appendix, Fohn xxi., Jesus does not eat himself, but he prepares 
food for the disciples. 

(ii.) The promise of the spirit, vv. 44-49. The same proofs con- 
cerning ‘‘ the Christ’ are now repeated to the eleven, which had been 
already set forth to the disciples on the way to Emmaus. But an impor- 
tant addition is made. The apostles are to go forth and preach in his 
name unto all the nations (cp. Mt. xxviii. 19) as witnesses both of what 
had happened, and of the injunctions he had given. For this great task 
they were to have the help of heaven; power from on high should clothe 
them. Till this divine aid arrived, they should remain in Ferusalem, 
ver. 49. 

(F.) THe Parrtine, Lk. xxiv. 50-53. 


It is still daylight (for we can hardly think of what follows as a night 
scene) when Jesus leads his followers out—as on the previous Thursday 
night he had led them,—through the city streets, down the slopes beneath 
the walls, across the Kidron, and up the Mount of Olives. As the risen 
Lord trod the familiar pathway, did no guard at the gates, no passer-by, 
recognise the crucified victim of two days before? They climb the hill 
towards Bethany—there is a little chapel on the summit where the last 
footprint of the Master is now shown—and there as he blesses them he is 
parted from them, and they see him no more. The piety of a later day 
answered the natural question ‘‘ whither did he go?” by the reply ‘‘ he 
was carried up into heaven.” 

Any ordinary reader studying this passage would naturally suppose 
that ver. 50 was continuous with ver. 49. But the author of the Acts, 
commonly identified with the third Evangelist, tells us that the manifes- 
tations of Jesus continued for forty days, Acts i. 3, and apparently post- 
pones the promise of the spirit and the injunction to remain at Jerusalem 
till the close of that period, vv. 4,5. Then follows the charge to the 
apostles to testify through the whole world to the Messiah; and the 
ascension, dimly hinted in the gospel, is related with full detail. The 
motive, there, however, is clearly revealed. Messiah, who was to come 
again from heaven, ver. 11, had first to be received up into heaven. 
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AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


Such is the synoptic testimony to the resurrection. I have purposely 
passed over all that it signifies in the light of subsequent faith, in order 
that we may concentrate our attention simply on what is offered to us in 
the gospel narratives as historical fact. Many questions at once arise 
concerning these narratives, such as ‘‘Can we accept them as they 
stand?’’ ‘Can we find any external confirmation of them?”’ ‘If we 
cannot believe a// that they tell us, can we believe some ?”’ i.e. ‘‘ Do they 
yield us, when carefully sifted, any broad fact which we may accept as 
historically true? ”’ 

The answers given by different minds to these and similar enquiries 
will depend largely on their general beliefs and feelings. Those who, on 
other grounds, are convinced that they have what has been termed in 
these pages an ‘‘ experimental knowledge’’ of the living Jesus, have less 
difficulty in accepting a theory which fits in with this interpretation of 
their inward experience, than those who regard Jesus as a historical 
personage, with whom they can have no more direct communication now 
than with Plato or Shakespeare. Our view of this matter is necessarily 
guided to a large extent by our sympathies and modes of thought. The 
evidence which suffices for one person is inadequate for another. And all 
that one investigator can do to help others is to state as frankly as he 
can his own results, however incomplete, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
they may seem. These notes are offered, therefore, without reserve, 
simply as a personal statement. 

I find, then, that the synoptical gospels (and with them the fourth 
agrees) testify to two main facts:—(1) On-the morning of the first day 
of the week after the crucifixion, the grave in which the body of Jesus 
had been laid when it was taken down from the cross, was found empty. 
As to the exact circumstances under which, and by whom, the discovery 
was made, the gospel narratives do not agree. (2) After it had been 
ascertained that the body of Jesus was no longer in the tomb, Jesus 
himself appeared to theeleven. The first gospel places the appearance in 
Galilee ; the third in Jerusalem. With the cautious and conservative 
Meyer, I hold that these accounts are mutually exclusive. The fourth 
gospel, as has been already remarked, endeavours to combine them. As 
to the nature of the appearances, it seems clear that Jesus was supposed 
to be present in bodily form, for he could speak, eat, and be handled. 
On the other hand, he suddenly presents himself, and as suddenly 
vanishes, in a manner of which there is no record in his previous ministry. 
If | am right in regarding these accounts as zmconsistent with each other, 
without reference to the agreement of either of them with general experi- 
ence, it is plain that they cannot all be accepted as they stand. 

Can we, then, find any confirmation of them, or of portions of them, 
from any other source? Apart from the general evidence afforded by 
the fact of the formation of a Christian church in Jerusalem, there is 
evidence, which is admitted on all hands to be earlier than our existing 
synoptic narratives, viz.: the well-known passage in J Cor. xv. 3-8. The 
testimony of Paul is here of two kinds, (1) he hands on a tradition of the 
appearances which he received from others, (2) he mentions one which 
occurred to himself. The same word is employed to describe both kinds 
of appearances: there is no hint that there was any difference among 
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them : if there was, he did not regard it as of sufficient importance to 
require mention. 

What, then, was the appearance to the apostle Paul? Unfortunately 
we have nowhere a record of it from his own hand. It is related in three 
forms in Acts ix. 3-8, xxii. 6-11, xxvi. 12-18. All the passages state that 
Paul saw an intensely bright light, and heard certain words, the speaker 
of which announced himself as Jesus Christ. It is either stated or implied 
that his companions also saw the light ; the first narrative adds that they 
heard the voice, while the second (placed in Paul’s own mouth) affirms 
that they did not. It is nowhere asserted, though some may think it a 
legitimate inference, that Paul beheld any visible form at all. In his own 
letters, e.g. JZ Cor. xii., he speaks of visions and revelations, but his 
language proves that in such exceptional moments he was unable to 
distinguish impressions of sense received through bodily organs, from 
impressions of the spirit which he could still only describe in the ordinary 
terms of consciousness. It may be urged that there was a difference 
between the ‘‘appearance”’ which led to his conversion (J Cor. xv.), and 
the ‘‘ visions ’’ just mentioned (// Cor. xii.). Even allowing for this, the 
essence of the evidence of Paul amounts, it appears to me, in a few 
words to this,—that he believed himself to have been brought at 
certain times into direct personal communication with the living Jesus 
Christ, so that he could receive specific directions from him as to his 
future conduct. One crisis of this kind was the turning-point of his life : 
and the event, so momentous to him and to the world, was subsequently 
confirmed by experiences of a more or less similar order. Even if we 
accept this as evidence that Jesus did not cease to exist when he died 
upon the cross, it is no evidence at all of the bodily resurrection of the 
gospel narratives. 

Paul, however, reports certain other incidents which he did not himself 
witness. He tells us that Christ died and was buried, that he was raised 
on the third day, and that he appeared to Cephas, to the twelve, to above 
five hundred brethren at once, to James, and to all the apostles (a class 
of persons evidently more numerous than ‘‘the twelve’’). Here we have 
clear indication of the existence in the early Christian church (presumably 
at Jerusalem) of a body of traditions on the subject of the resurrection 
and the subsequent appearances of Jesus to the disciples, somewhat 
similar to those incorporated in the gospels, though Paul gives no details of 
time or place. The mention of the burial of Jesus certainly seems to me to 
imply that the resurrection was regarded as a bodily one. At least, what- 
ever new powers the risen body possessed, it was not independent of the 
body which had been laid in the tomb. It was the same, however much 
it might have been transformed. In other words, the body of Jesus had 
not remained in the grave. That great change had taken place in him 
which Paul expected the believers to undergo who should be alive when 
their Lord returned in glory (cp. J Cor. xv. 51, 52, J Thess. iv. 14-17). I 
am disposed to believe, therefore, that Paul understood the ‘‘appearances”’ 
to the twelve, to the five hundred, &c., to be the visible manifestations of 
an external form; they saw a bodily figure just as much as he expected 
to see a bodily figure when. the Lord should descend from heaven, and 
the surviving disciples should be caught up to meet him in the air. And 
if it be alleged that we may then interpret Paul’s own language about the 
appearance to himself in a similar way, I think it must be admitted that 
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such an interpretation, though not necessary, is possible, and even probable. 

What, then, is the bearing of Paul’s view on the gospel narratives? 
Those who regard the ‘‘appearance’’ to Paul as purely an inward im- 
pression described in terms of outward apprehension, are disposed to 
apply the same conception to the cases of the eleven and their fellow 
disciples. These, too, it is alleged, must have been internal facts of 
spiritual perception, not external incidents of sight and hearing. The 
risen Jesus was capable of impressing the fact of his glorified existence on 
the hearts of his followers: but this impression assumed the form, as they 
spoke of it to each other, of his physical presence in their midst, before 
their eyes. When once the idea of a bodily resurrection was started, 
whatever new powers the body might have acquired, it would inevitably 
be supposed that it had left the tomb; and, without any attempt to verify 
the fact, the story that the grave had been tound empty would be set 
afloat almost of itself. 

I cannot say that this appears to me satisfactory. The motive for the 
visit of the women to the grave is so artless and natural that I am unable 
to regard it as an after-growth, and I therefore accept the gospel tra- 
dition that the sepulchre was open and the body gone. But if | am asked 
if I accept the evangelic explanation of its disappearance, | am compelled 
to say ‘‘No.”’ And if I am then asked ‘‘ What other have you to offer? ”’ 
I am further obliged to answer ‘‘I have none!” 

The suggestion that Jesus never really died does not commend itself 
tome. ‘ But,” it may be urged, ‘‘if you believe that Jesus died, on the 
evidence of the gospel narratives, why can you not believe on the same 
evidence that he rose again on the third day?’’ To this I should answer, 
in the first place, that we have not the same evidence. ‘The testimony to 
the resurrection of Jesus is much less exact than that concerning his death. 
It is, to begin with, self-conflicting. All the evangelists agree that Jesus 
died on the cross close to Jerusalem. But one says that he showed himself 
to his disciples in Jerusalem, and another in Galilee; under circum- 
stances which shut each other out. Secondly, death as the result 
of crucifixion was a common event. But the resurrection is an 
event unique (or nearly so) in the records of human experience, and 
requires a proportionate increase in the clearness, certainty, and amount 
of the testimony on which we are invited to believe it. This additional 
clearness and certainty I do not find. The gospel evidence for the 
resurrection is confessedly more obscure and doubtful, by reason of its 
inward discord; and it has no fresh witnesses after the death to introduce. 
Although, therefore, the evidence seems to me to make it highly probable 
that the grave was found empty, it does not seem to me sufficient to make 
the bodily resurrection credible. 

Apart, however, from the question of the grave, which is not of 
essential importance, lies the further question of the ‘‘appearances.” 
Assuming that they were not bodily, though they came by degrees to be 
so regarded, how are we to explain them? Did they arise spontaneously 
in the disciples’ mind, or were they produced by the direct action on them 
of the will, or spiritual energy, of the living Jesus? In the records of Roman 
Catholic piety we have no hesitation in rejecting such stories of the appear- 
ance of the Virgin and the saints. We do not in each case sift evidence; 
we include them in a general class, and disbelieve them. Why should we 
single out one peculiar phenomenon, and judge it otherwise? It will be 
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alleged, and justly so, that the issues involved are so much vaster as to 
compel us to a special and peculiar scrutiny. Moreover, the appear- 
ances continued only for a limited time and then ceased, instead of turn- 
ing up here and there in the subsequent course of history, among those 
who had had no personal connection with Jesus. Now I cannot take upon 
myself to assert that it is impossible that the mind of one man no longer 
living on earth can affect the mind of another still here. One of my 
friends, a person of singularly strong and sober judgment (not in the 
least inclined to what is known as spiritualism), once told me that he was 
convinced that he had at times been inwardly influenced by the living 
energy of deceased relatives. He could only interpret the rise of certain 
thoughts and feelings within him as immediate communications from 
them. If this can be so with those whom we have known and loved, it 
is conceivable that it may have been so with the disciples and Jesus; 
and even that the potent spirit of the master could subdue the passion 
of an adversary and bring it in rapt devotion to his service. This theory 
seems to me less difficult than the gospel story of the bodily resurrection ; 
it appeals for confirmation to present experience; but I cannot say that 
it satisfies me. It may be true, or it may not. I can come to no definite 
conclusion on the subject. But I should like to make this point clear. If 
we accept this theory, we bring the ‘‘appearances’’ of Jesus under a 
general class of supposed facts. What we then have to discuss really is 
this larger question :—‘‘ Do such events ever actually take place or not? ’’ 
Those who cannot satisfy themselves that any other men ever had this power 
of direct self-revelation to surviving friends, will notreadily admit that there 
is enough evidence to make them attribute it to Jesus. And to me it 
seems, further, that the doctrine of a ‘spiritual communion ’’ between 
the living disciple and Jesus now, lifts him altogether out of the 
limits which we recognise as those of our humanity. 

On the other hand, the whole conditions of belief within which the first 
disciples moved, seem to me to have been such as to foster the thought 
that Jesus still lived. There was the conviction that he was the Messiah, 
which might have been rudely shaken by his death, but could not have 
been simultaneously destroyed in the minds of all his followers. There 
was the argument from prophecy, which can hardly have been alto- 
gether invented, though it may have been elaborated, after the event. 
The idea of ‘‘the resurrection’’ was one quite familiar to the popular 
imagination. Hints that Jesus might himself have dropped about his 
death, and the dim possibilities that lay beyond, would surge up in their 
memories. And when once the idea began ro rise, it was certain to get 
transformed into visible and tangible shape. If it be true that the grave 
was found empty, the discovery would have a rapid effect on the rising 
faith. We know how quickly imaginative conceptions were transformed 
into stories of actual fact. Look at the astonishing occurrences which 
Matthew reports in connection with the death of Jesus. The temple-veil 
is torn in two from top to bottom:—that is really nothing more than a 
symbol of the spiritual effect of the death of Christ. The tombs are 
opened ; the bodies of a number of dead saints are raised; there they 
remain till after Jesus has himself risen, and then they walk into 
Jerusalem and show themselves to a number of the inhabitants. Not 
many, probably, who believe in the resurrection of Jesus, also regard 
this as a historical incident. What happened to these risen saints? Did they 
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retire into their tombs again, or were they taken up into the clouds like- 
wise? Directlysuch a story is pierced with these questions, it falls to pieces. 
But the fact that it was once believed, throws great light on the general 
notions of those with whom the faith in the resurrection of Jesus originated. 
One word in conclusion. It has been observed that when the 
resurrection is discredited, personal life after death is often discredited also. 
In my own mind the influence of these two ideas works exactly the opposite 
way. It is because my belief in personal life after death is clear and 
firm that I find it difficult to believe in the bodily resurrection on the 
third day. The apostolic conception of the resurrection belongs to a cycle 
of ideas which I cannot harmonise with my knowledge of the existing 
world, and my notions of the future. They involve a theory of the 
connection of soul and body which I do not hold. They presuppose the 
existence of an under-world tenanted in gloomy sleep by the shades of 
the dead, who were in some way or other to awaken and reoccupy the 
forms they had once filled on earth. They are closely linked with an 
expectation of the approaching return of Jesus in the sky, with a visible 
retinue of angels, and audible trumpets, which the lapse of time has 
shown to be quite illusory. All these local and temporary ideas are an 
embarrassment to me, and not a help. They do not speak to my ex- 
perience, and I am compelled to discard them. With Jesus I believe that 
‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all live unto Him.” 
That is to say, our life, our thought, are continuous, and do not stop. I 
am not concerned to enquire what ‘‘organisation’’ we may have hereafter. 
If God had in his wisdom seen it good for us to know it, he would some- 
how have told us. But in the exercise of the soberest judgment I can 
frame, I do not find that the apostolic tradition of the resurrection throws 
any light on the matter. My trust in the life to come is quite indepen- 
dent of it. That springs from my conviction that God is my Father, 
and calls me to draw ever nearer to Himself. That I may learn perfectly 
to do His will, He gives me immortality ; ‘‘ Faith in God”’ (so I think 
Miss Nightingale has somewhere said)—‘‘ Faith in God and in our 
eternal union with Him are not two doctrines of our creed, but one.” 


— Short Stories for the Aittle Ones. 


By hee. be 


XIV. GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR! 


N old grey-haired man felt very faint and weak, just as if he were 
going to die; and so he called his fair child to his side, and said: 

‘‘My little one, I am going to leave this world; the days and hours 
of my life are nearly over. But I intend to die happily, for I leave my 
work in fresh young hands. You must try to walk in the right paths, 
and become a blessing to those around you.”’ 

Then the sweet child nestled close to his breast, and said: ‘J will try.”’ 

With the dying year the old man passed away, and the little child 
was left to welcome in a Happy New Year. 

‘Oh, make of me what you can, my child,’’ said the New Year; ‘‘ You 
are bright and fresh, as I am, and you can understand and love me best.”’ 
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| Hessons for the Little Ones. 


By Mary Denpy. 


VI. FORETHOUGHT, OR TAKING CARE FOR THE 
FUTURE. 


UCH a bitter winter day! The cold wind was blowing roughly, and 
whirling the light, powdery snow from off the frozen ground high 
into the air. Everybody was indoors that could be, and the people who 
were obliged to go out wrapped themselves up as warmly as possible, and 
walked very fast, for fear lest their toes and fingers should become numb. 
All the animals that could had got under shelter. The chickens were 
huddled together in corners of the farm-yard, where the sharp wind could 
not get at them. The pigs had covered themselves up with straw, so that 
nothing was to be seen of them but their long black noses. The cows, 
who were all day in the yard now, stood close together to keep each other 
warm. All the animals looked cold and dull excepting Monarch; he 
liked the frost; he rolled in the snow, and tossed it about and bit it, 
and wished, poor old doggie, with all his heart, that it were always 
winter ; but then he was fortunate, and had a very thick coat. 

The farm-yard looked very pretty. There was snow everywhere, 
excepting where the wind had swept a place quite clean and let the brown 
of the ground, or the red of the tiled roofs, show through the dazzling 
white. Long icicles hung from the eaves of the meal-house: that was 
because Jeggo had had a fire there to cook some little potatoes for the 
pigs : the warmth had melted some of the snow which ran down in drops 
of water, but froze again before it reached the ground. 

Certainly those animals who had kind friends to look after them, 
plenty of food given to them to eat, and a nice warm place to sleep in, were 
much better off than the wild ones who had to take care of themselves. 
To be sure, some of the birds got along very well. The sparrows flew 
into the big barns, and actually came down to feed with the chickens. 
The blackbirds, and robins, and thrushes, came every morning to the 
dining-room window, where the children gave them all the crumbs that 
were left on the breakfast table. The robins put on their reddest waist- 
coats, but the blackbirds thought it a pity to wear their best clothes in the 
snow, so they came in suits of very rusty black. The tom-tits were well 
off too, for Katie hung up a fresh piece of bacon for them every day, 
by a string from a branch of the oid holly tree by the window. They 
always ate it all, and looked so pretty and funny as they swung to and 
fro, clinging with their claws to the string, and pecking at the bacon. 
Katie thought the doctor must have been right when he said fat bacon 
was as good as cod-liver oil, for the tom-tits grew saucier and fatter every 
day in spite of the cold weather. 

In the hollow oak-tree on the lawn a squirrel had made his home. He 
was such a pretty fellow, with his bright eyes and long bushy tail. He 
was prudent too, as well as pretty. That is, he was very careful about 
little things, and brought up his family to be the same. His family was 
Mrs. Squirrel and three little squirrels, and they were all of them just as 
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careful and orderly as could be. There was never so much as a nut end 
or the rind of: an acorn wasted in Mr. Squirrel’s house, and one of the 
very first things he and-Mrs. Squirrel taught their children was to lay up 
a store of food to eat in the winter months. They were nice little things, 
—the little squirrels: bright, good tempered and obedient. The eldest, 
whose name was Brownie, was already able to make an acorn pie, or a 
nut pudding with chestnut sauce, almost as well as her mother. 

On this cold winter day about which I have been telling you, Mr. and 
Mrs. Squirrel, with Brownie and the little ones, were sitting at tea in the 
old hollow tree on the lawn. The afternoon was changing into evening, 
and the light was nearly gone when there came a tiny tap at the door. 
It was a very weak, little tap, so low that Mrs. Squirrel was not sure that 
any one had knocked, and listened until it came again. Then Mr. 
Squirrel got up and opened the door. At first he saw no one. ‘‘ Who is 
there? ’’ he asked, in his pleasant, cheerful voice. 

‘‘Tt is I, neighbour,’’ said someone outside, sadly. ‘I am nearly 
famished with hunger and starved with cold. Will you let me come in 
for a while and warm myself ?”’ 

Mr. Squirrel at once opened the door wide and said: ‘‘ Walk in, walk 
in. It is a bitter cold night to be sure. Walk in and let me shut the 
door; my tail is nearly frozen just with standing here.”’ 

Then there came hopping into the house-place a rabbit. Poor Bunny! 
how miserable he did look! His fur was all dirty and ragged, and his 
poor. little tail hung down behind instead of standing up nice and stiff as 
a good rabbit’s tail ought to do. His ears dropped, and his whiskers 
were broken and limp. He had bad rheumatism in one hind leg, and his 
eyes, which should have been as bright as Mr. Squirrel’s, were dull and 
dim. Altogether he looked as shabby and sad as a bunny could; not in 
the least like a respectable, well brought-up rabbit. 

Mrs. Squirrel threw up both her front paws in dismay. Mr. Squirrel 
made haste to put poor bunny into a chair beside the fire whilst 
Brownie brought him her own slice of beech-nut bread. Poor Bunny ate 
it eagerly, and for a little while all the family of squirrels was too much 
taken up in attending to his wants to ask any questions. When he was 
warmed and rested Mrs. Squirrel sent all her little ones to bed, and she 
and Mr..Squirrel began to try to find out what had brought their poor 
neighbour to such a sad plight. 

“« How could I help it?”’ said he, mournfully. ‘‘I did not know that 
it would be so cold, nor that the snow would be so deep that I should 
not be able to get a bit of winter cabbage to eat. I am sure I am 
willing to work; I would take any trouble, but it is not a bit of use. 
Indeed, neighbour Squirrel, I do not know how you have managed.” 
And he looked enviously round the neat, warm, little room. 

‘It was very simple,’’ said Mr. Squirrel, gravely. ‘We all helped 
and we put away some of everything we found. If we found six nuts we 
put away three in our store-room, and nuts and acorns were very plenti- 
ful this autumn. So, though the winter is so very hard, we shall have 
plenty, and plenty for a friend too, neighbour, so eat as much as you 
will, and don’t spare the loaf.” 

It was very kind of Mr. Squirrel, but he could not help poor Bunny 
much. He had been such an idle, wandering fellow that he could not 
be content to stay with Mr, and Mrs. Squirrel quietly, and help 
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to do the work of the house, so in a few days he wandered away again, 
and one morning Jeggo picked him up frozen quite stiff. 

Alan was feeling very sad. He had a trouble, and his trouble 
made him feel as if everything were going wrong. He was so miserable 
that he was cross, and nurse said she was quite sure he must have 
got out on the wrong side of his bed that morning. Lessons would 
not go smoothly, for Alan’s mind was quite full of something else. He 
was fidgety and cross at dinner, and ended by upsetting his glass of 
water, which made him feel crosser than ever. He was very glad indeed 
when at about half-past three his mother said to him: ‘‘Alan, the sun is 
shining. I do not think it is too cold for you to go out. Put on your 
coat and scarf and go to see Jeggo milk the cows.”’ 

Jeggo was not quite ready to milk the cows. He was chopping wood 
in the shed. ‘‘It be proper work for such a like day as this’n, Master 
Alan,” said he. ‘‘Hasn’t been such a winter since you were born. Cold 
it be, indeed. See what I picked up in the meadow beyond this morning.”’ 
He took the frozen rabbit, still stiff, down from the nail on which he had 
hung it. 

‘Alan looked at poor bunny rather sadly. He was thinking it was a 
hard world in which no one could do anything wrong without being 
punished for it, and wondering what the poor rabbit had done. Present- 
ly he said: ‘‘ Jeggo, Christmas will come in a week.” 

“So ’twill, so ’twill,” said Jeggo. ‘‘Take a hold of that basket, 
Master Alan. You help me to put it inside and we will go and milk the 
cows. Glad you will be, I do think, when Christmas comes.” 

‘‘No I shan't, Jeggo,” said Alan, solemnly, shaking his head. ‘I 
shall be dreadfully sorry; more unhappy even than I am now; and I 
am very unhappy to-day, Jeggo. I think I never, never, never was so 
unhappy.” 

Jeggo put down the pail he was carrying and looked at Alan in 
astonishment. Then he said, very slowly: ‘‘Well now, Master Alan, 
you are a naughty boy. Talking like that. Not want Christmas to 
come? And you unhappy? Nonsense, Master Alan, you must bea 
very naughty boy indeed.”’ 

“Ves, Jeggo,”’ said Alan. ‘That's just what I am, Jeggo! Only 
think, Christmas is coming, and [| have not got one single present.”’ 


Jeggo marched on with his pail. ‘How can you tell,’’ said he. 
“Don’t your papa and mamma always give you presents ?”’ 
“Oh! I don’t mean that,” cried Alan, impatiently. ‘‘I mean I 


have'nt got one thing to give away, nor one single penny to buy a thing 
with.” 

“Ah!” said Jeggo. ‘‘ Now, how’s that, Master Alan?” 

“T spent it all,’ said Alan. ‘‘ Bought things, you know—a ball and 
some string and a book and lots of things. I kept thinking I would save 
presently, and now Christmas is coming and I’ve got nothing. I wish I 
were you, Jeggo, and could earn twelve shillings in one week.” 

“That wouldn’t be any use, Master Alan, if you spent it all. Dear, 
dear, why ever didn’t you look ahead a bit? You must get a little fore- 
thought, don’t you see? It is much better to take care before than to be 
sorry after.” 

““Yes,”’ said Alan. ‘But what would you do now, if you were me, 


Jeggo?” 
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“Forget about being unhappy, Master Alan, and do better next time. 
Dear-a-me, that’s all a sensible boy can do. Fretting’s dreadful waste of 
time, and it’s no use crying over spilt milk. Just you try and mend your 
thoughtless ways. Take a little care for the days that are coming, and 
then, when they do come, they won’t bring you a great deal. That’s the 
way to manage, Master Alan.” 


SUNDAYS IN FOREIGN CLIMES. 
By Rev. W. Carey WALTERS. 


ii 

WANT to write something about the kind of religious observance 
which is the rule in the Roman Catholic churches in Brazil. But it 
should be understood that what may be said concerning the majority of 
the people, or the majority of the churches, is by no means applicable to 
all, and is certainly not applicable: entirely to Roman Catholic churches 
in our own land, or in some continental countries such as Germany or 
Switzerland. At home, whatever faults they may have, Catholics are at 
least noted for reverence in their worship. Often the earnest fervour of 
their devotional life is a lesson we might well try to learn. But what 

it is in South America the following brief sketch will show. 

Let us take first a Sunday morning in Rio de Janeiro. You must be up 
early if you wish to see much of the religious observance of Sunday. It 
begins at five, is in full swing at eight o’clock, and is over, save in a few 
city churches, at the eleven o'clock mass. 

The eight o’clock mass at the Franciscan:church will be perhaps a fairly 
representative service. The church is in one of the principal squares; 
it is of an altogether unique style of architecture, and internally, while 
lofty and well proportioned, is entirely spoilt by paint and whitewash, 
Huge wax dolls in glass cases, representing the virgin, abound. Gaudy, 
artificial flowers ornament the shrines,—and this in a land where the 
most brilliant and beautiful flowers are abundant everywhere. But one 
sad feature of Brazilian humanity is the almost complete want of ap- 
preciation of the natural beauties which are to be found on every hand. 

The church is occupied by about two hundred persons. A few ladies 
belonging to the upper classes of society are seated on forms within the 
rails, The priest, in gorgeous vestments, is rattling away as if he were 
repeating the service for a wager. He is assisted by two priests and two 
acolytes, who whisper and gaze round, and enjoy some little joke while 
the service proceeds. Away in the gallery at the west end of the:church 
is a poor American organ, on which a series of waltz tunes are being 
played as an accompaniment of mass. Most of the congregation outside 
of the rails are negroes, who squat in all kinds of picturesque groups on 
the church floor, There is the old negress, wizened and gray, with 
gorgeous turban and shawl dramatically disposed around her shoulders. 
On her fingers shine gold rings from her African home, and coral neck- 
laces cover her neck. Keep far away from her: she is not sweet or clean. 
There is the young negro ‘‘masher,’’ all cuffs and collar, who is now 
just beginning to learn the dignity of the freed slave. There, too, the 
dark-eyed girl, with a really fine physique and sweet expression, whose 
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eyes, however, are on our dignified friend instead of on her missal. 
There is not even silence. It is not a confused murmur as of those talk- 
ing in an undertone, but open talking and laughing until the moment of 
the elevation of the host, when in obedience to the tinkling of the bell 
there is a hushed silence for a moment, and all knees are bowed and all 
voices stilled. As I look round I ask myself, where are the men? They 
are not here. There is a group of mourners near the altar come in 
obedience to an advertisement in the previous day’s paper, requesting 
the compliment of the presence of the friends of the late So-and-so at a 
mass for the repose of his soul. But it is common courtesy and not 
religious feeling which has brought them. The church has lost its hold 
upon them. The lives of the priests are so utterly inconsistent with 
even elementary ideas of Christian morality, that the men of high moral 
tone find their religion elsewhere. ‘Their superstitions are so repulsive 
that men of intelligence find in positivism or in agnosticism, the only 
refuge of which they know. 

You may see proof of this almost any week in a Rio newspaper, 
Advertisements like this which tell their own tale appear constantly by 
official order :— 


Father ———— has been appointed to the Church of St. for 
one month to say mass only. 
Father ———— has been appointed to the Church of St. for 


two months to say mass and preach. 
While if a priest bears a good character and can be trusted this may 


appear :—- 
father ————— has been appointed to the Church of St. for 
one year to preach, say mass, and hear confession. 

An English Catholic friend living in Rio knows of only two churches 
where he could comfortably confess and communicate in the whole city. 
Talking with him on the irreverence of the congregations he gave this 
curious explanation: ‘‘If our Lord were upon earth, and we were in His 
presence, He would not wish us to be solemn and serious. He would be 
our friend and we should be sociable with Him. Well, He is with us, in 
the sacrament on the altar, and in His presence we behave as we should 
if He were really here in the flesh.”” So complete is the want of concep- 
tion of the impossibility of confining the infinite and eternal God in 
human flesh or in the material forms of bread and wine, and so wanting 
the sense of the reverence becoming us in the conscious presence of the 
Eternal. What then is to become of these men who are developing the 
industry and commerce of this land of mighty possibilities? Have we 
the Gospel they need, and if so, are we prepared to send it to them? for 
their condition is worse than that of millions of so-called heathens. 

Just let us take a glimpse of another side of the religious life in Brazil. 

The scene is laid in a town in the southern province of Rio Grande, 
and it is a festival,—the feast of Whit Sunday. In the tiny square in 
front of our house is the cathedral, and on the previous night bonfires had 
been burning in honour of the Holy Spirit, and now in early morning 
squibs and crackers are flying about in all directions. It is scarcely safe 
to go out. But crowds are pouring in the direction of the church, which 
is gorgeously decorated with crimson hangings. The men are absent 
still, but they raise their hats as they pass the door by way of compliment. 
We haye not time to stay, for our boat is to sail in an hour for Porto 


. Allegre, ‘But’ we wonder as we S teave: the church p. 


lame” which formed part of the Pentecostal outpouring in days of old. 
At Porto Allegre is to be seen a very curious sight. There is a 
church here dedicated to our Lady of a Good End, but familiarly known 
the “Nigger Church.” It is frequented entirely by African negroes, 
who are allowed, and even encouraged by a far-seeing church, to keep 
1p some of their old customs. Sometimes in the middle of mass, and 
always at funerals, they come out into the green in front of the church 
so practise one of their native dances. They make the most absurd 
grimaces, never hold each other, but occasionally slap each other in the 


tin kettle will do. Then in case of a funeral they sweep the road all the 
way to the cemetery, strewing it afterwards with leaves. This is clearing 
the path to heaven, and they pray loudly for rain, which. assures them 
that the sins of the dead one are washed away. 

__ There is no English service here, but a fenale of English people— 
hailing from Liverpool, and known in our Unitarian sider up a 
_ little quiet Sunday morning worship of their own. ~~ 
- How refreshing after all this was a quiet morning service and Holy 
Communion at the English church in Rio Janviro, to whose excellent 
Soe haplain, Rev. F. Young, I owe so much for his kind. and friendly 
_- guidance. 


who lit the bonfires or set off the squibs realised the : eynbe teal act they : 
were performing, for doubtless it all points ‘to the tongues of living 


face. They are accompanied by any kind of rough music; sometimes a _ 


And how peaceful the Sundays on the good s.s. Hevehus when, under — 


blue sky and on a smooth summer sea, we worshipped God together. 
And how unspeakably delightful the quiet of our English —< 
and the united worship of our own beloved church. 


Ariel soles. 


Tue Sunpay Scoot HeLper ror 1886.—We have now completed our 
second volume, The various contributors have done their best to interest, 
instruct, and please, and the Editor gratefully acknowledges the valuable help 
he has received from them. An effort has been made to. provide for the tastes 

‘and needs of different classes; and from a fairly wide acquaintance with 
Sunday School Teachers’ Manuals, we believe that the Sunday School Helper 
will compare favourably with the best of them. Next year, we shall endeavour 
to make the Magazine still more popular and useful, Will our readers help us 
by promoting its circulation ? 

Tue SunpAy ScHoort AssociaTION IN THE CountTRY.—The officers of 
the Association (with the exception of Dr. Blake Odgers, the Treasurer, who 
was unavoidably prevented from going) had a trip to Manchester and Liverpool 
for the. purpose of awakening fresh interest in their work, and with the 
object of persuading wealthy Lancashire people to clear off the debt on Essex 
Hall. The deputation were received with great courtesy and kindness by those 
who came to the meetings, but a great many people did not come; and 


the deputation were not a little surprised at the lack of knowledge displayed : 


by a few of those that did come. Has the Association been hiding its light 
under a bushel, or have some of our good friends in gs tiie been walking: 
about with their eyes half shut ? 


+ 


